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could find a Catholic king in the Duke of Clarence,
whom, for some reason or other, George chose to
legard as a devoted advocate of the Catholic claims.
George met the Duke of Wellington in the same
spirit, and after many ineffectual disputations Well-
ington and Peel were forced to the conclusion that
it would be impossible to obtain the King's consent,
point blank, to any measure of Catholic Emancipa-
tion. They therefore devised a little plan by which
to get round their obstinate sovereign. They obtained
leave to draw up and submit to the King for his
consideration, a'memorandum containing their views
of a policy to be adopted with regard to the con-
sideration of the whole Irish question, without any
special reference to Catholic Emancipation. This
scheme did indeed include Catholic Emancipation,
but that was only one subject among others, and it
was fondly hoped that the King might be thus
cajoled into allowing the whole scheme to pass
without objection, seeing that it no longer rested on
Catholic Emancipation alone. The King yielded
so far as to consent to have the scheme submitted
to him, but distinctly declared that he would not
pledge himself to give it a favourable consideration.
Time was pressing ; Feel had already given formal
notice in the House of Commons that on a certain
day near at hand he would call attention to the
whole subject of the disabilities imposed on Roman
Catholics. On the day just before that which Peel
had appointed for his statement in the House, he
was summoned, with the Duke of Wellington and
the Lord Chancellor, to attend the Sovereign. Then